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You’Lt Fino the Thunderbird’s beauty 
and split-second power in every 56 Ford 
.. . plus the safety of Lifeguard Design. 


Let your eyes linger on that long, low 
silhouette. Here is styling inspired by the 
most exciting car of our time—the Ford 
Thunderbird. 


Now, touch Ford’s gas pedal. Immedi- 
ately, you'll discover the greatest pleasure 
that power can give. That’s because you 


have the new 202-h.p. Thunderbird Y-8 
engine* to give instant obedience to your 
every wish. 


And how wonderfully safe you feel! No 
wonder, for Ford’s new Lifeguard Design 
gives added protection against the hazards 
which cause more than half of all serious 
accident injuries. For example, the new 
Lifeguard steering wheel acts like a 
cushion in case of accident. Lifeguard 
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It has the Thunderbird “g 


double-grip door locks give added prote 
tion against doors springing open und 
shock. Lifeguard padding is available 
instrument panel and sun visors to less¢ 
injuries from impact. And optional Lif 
guard seat belts keep occupants secure 
in their seats for added safety. 











It has the Thunderbird “glo 








Visit your Ford Dealer. He will give y: 
the complete story on Ford’s performance 


comfort, quality . . . and safety. 


* Available in Fordomatic Fairlane 
Station Wagon 1 


°56 Ford... the fine car at half the fine car pric 
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Editorials 


Religious Revival? 

There is no question that organized 
religion is enjoying a surge in popu- 
larity. 

Does the quality of the trend 
match its quantity? Many doubt it. 
Those who sign up, with religious in- 
stitutions are looking for respecta- 
bility not inspiration, some assert. 
Others charge that the majority of 
parents who become affiliated with 
churches and temples want educa- 
tion for their children, not piety for 
themselves. 

“Is the Religious Boom a Spiritual 
Bust?” asks Dr. Blake, 
President of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, in a magazine 
article which discusses the shallow- 


Eugene C. 


ness of the current “revival.” In this 
issue (page 5), a writer complains 
that temples are attracting “joiners 
but not participants.” 

It may be that the depth of the 
“revival” is not great. But that does 
that leaders 


should yield to skepticism. 


not means religious 

It does mean that organized re- 
ligion now has a golden opportunity 
to demonstrate the value of its wares. 
No matter what the motives of those 
who have shifted their posture vis-a- 
vis religion (we are experiencing a 
turn rather than a return), they need 
a sense of purpose in their lives. The 
devotees of religion must help satisf) 
that need. Through resourcefulness, 


experimentation, and infectious en- 
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thusiasm, the half-hearted must be | 


transformed into the zealous. 

The new challenge cannot be con- 
sidered a test of the validity of re- 
ligion. It merely tests the skill and 
imagination of those committed to its 


exaltation. 


Maccabean 
Thousands of sermons preached over 
the course of two thousand years 
have not exhausted the rich spiritual 
mine of the Chanuko story. 

Every Jewish holiday contains a 
message designed to add to our in- 


sight and to our capacity to give 


meaning to our daily existence. 
Chanuko tells us, among other 


things, that sacrifices for a worthy 
purpose may make us uncomfortable 
they 


temporarily, but ultimately 


sanctify us and our milieu. 


If you can learn to derive as much 
pleasure from serving others as you 
instinctively derive from adding to 
your store of material pleasures, 
then you have truly observed Cha- 
nuko. Then you have become genu- 
inely Maccabean. It may take a life- 
time to lift yourself to that level, but 
the effort ts worth while. 

Hebreu 


Congregations extends heartfelt Cha- 


The Union of American 
nuko greetings to all and prays that 
the spirit of religious dedication (that 
is what the word, chanuko, means) 
will be more profoundly felt as a re- 


sult of oul holiday celebrations. 


epIToR: RABBI SAMUEL M. SILVER. eEpiroriAL Boar: James G. Ileller, Chairman, 
Max E. Berkowitz, Harold M. Faigenbaum, Lee M. Friedman, Herbert S. Hol- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Classes in the Pews 
Sir: 

I read with interest the articles 
on adult Jewish Education by Rabbis 
Essrig and Polish. Ten or fifteen 
years ago, I may have been inclined 
to agree with Rabbi Essrig that the 
most effective medium for adult 
Jewish education is the small dis- 
cussion group. I now believe that the 
sermon is the most effective technique 
for adult Jewish education. In fact, a 
close examination of many congre- 
gational bulletins within recent years 
will reveal that more and more 
rabbis recognize the effectiveness of 
this technique, having abandoned 
week-day small discussion groups for 
want of pupils. The same picture 
prevails in large congregations as it 
does in small ones. 

True, the informal atmosphere and 









Celebrate Chahukah with Is- 
raeli candles imported from 
the land of the Maccabees. 4” 
long, rope-twist design in as- 
sorted colors; fit all standard 
menorahs. Box of 44 candles 
(for all 8 days) 50¢ ppd. 
Gaily-colored, 4” x 5” Chanu- 
kah cards from Israel. Your 
name imprinted in gold on the 
inside fold. 10 cards (assorted; 
env. incl. $1.25 ppd. 


Send remittance to: 
SABRA HOUSE 
Dept. 44 210 Fifth Ave. a: ¥..28::@; ¥. 
Write for free illustrated folder of menorahs 





personal relationship between teach- 


er and pupil are sacrificed when the 


lecture technique is employed. None- 


theless, if numbers are important, 


and I believe they are where adult 
Jewish education is concerned (there 
can be no education without pu- 
pils!), then it seems to me that a 
“class in the pews” on Friday eve- 
nings, made up of perhaps five or six 
times or more the number of pupils 
in the “class in the chairs,” weekly, 
bi-weekly or monthly, is much to be 
preferred for imparting Jewish 
knowledge. Besides, many congrega- 
tions have instituted classes on Fri- 
day nights after worship. Here infor- 
mality is achieved and members are 
spared an extra trip to the temple. 
Rasst NATHAN KABER 
Altoona, Pa. 


For a Code 
Sir: 

If a Ritual Guide were to be 
adopted by the Reform movement as 
a whole, a greater degree of uni- 
formity in services, at holidays, on 
occasions both of joy and sorrow, 
could result. It could well inspire a 
welcome degree of confidence in in- 
dividuals (particularly first-genera- 
tion members) who never really es- 
cape the uneasiness of a new environ- 
ment. 

Each Reform congregation cannot 
continue to be an island unto itself. 
Part of the cost of growth and prog- 
ress is always a surrender of sov 
ereignty to some degree in spiritual 
as well as temporal things. 

Tom W. Brown 


Toronto, Canada 








Menorah designs, each named for 









CONTEMPORARY HANUKAH MENORAH 
Beautifully grained black walnut and gleaming brass, an 
inspired creation adding beauty to Jewish homes throughout 
the year. In this new approach to religious design modern 
craftsmen recapture with noble simplicity the spirit of the 
Glorious Maccabees. (Candle at center or either end easily 
raised). Send for descriptive brochure of all 5 contemporary 
one of the Glorious 
Brothers. Check or Money Order (No C. O. D.) 


RELIGIOUS DESIGN 


P.O. Box 1055—K Springfield, Mass. 


$1350 


THE JONATHAN 
2014"’x358'x 14 











Against a Code 
Sir: 


I’m against ritual codes. We have 
one at our congregation and it causes 
more trouble than it solves. We had 
three rabbis in seven years, and 
there was quite a variety in practice 
Consequently, a committee on relig 
ious practices drew up regulations 
for the apparel at services, for pro 
cedures at weddings, Bar Mitzvah, 
etc. 

The results have been (1) to 
make our services extremely cold 
and forbidding, and (2) to engender 
the most heated controversies. What 
do you do when a man wants to wear 
a yarmelke at his grandson’s Bar 
Mitzvah or when someone wants to 
break a glass at the wedding? 

I maintain that the moment we in- 
troduce rigidity into our temple life 
or elevate any ceremony to high im- 
portance by being passionately in 
favor of it or agaist it, at that moment 
we cease to be Liberal and we be- 
come Orthodox. Let’s forget about 
codes and keep our religion vital and 
warm and let us not destroy it by 
arguing over trivia. 

S. Martin ADELMAN 


Erratum 


In our last issue we stated that 
Richard B. Schellhaas, author of 
“Why I Became a Jew,” was a mem- 
ber of Congregation Beth Ahabah. 
Richmond, Virginia, where the rabbi 
is Ariel L. Goldburg. Actually, Mr. 
Schellhaas was converted by Rabbi 
Goldburg’s brother Norman of the 
Walton Way Temple in Augusta, 
Georgia. 


Chuckles 
Rabbi Solomon N. Bazell, for- 


merly of Louisville, Ky., tells of 
the man who complains that mod- 
ern society suffers from “Ph 
Deism.” 


Mrs. Jack Pines of Dallas, Tex., 
tells about the youngster who was 
explaining Judaism to his non- 
Jewish friend. “And when I’m 
thirteen,” he said, “I'll become a 
bar...a bartender.” 
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We Suburban Jews 


An appraisal of suburban Judaism and where it is going 


One hesitates to assume the role 
of “devil’s advocate” about the 
house of God, but that, I fear, is 
the part I must play. For the truth 
of the matter is that the difference 
between Suburban Judaism and 
Urban Judaism is one of affiliation 
and not of piety. Suburbia has 
made joiners of us, but not par- 
ticipants. Our increased afhliation 
in the suburbs is a matter of 
statistical record; our essential lack 
of religiousness an honest and 
candid appraisal. The admission 
is neither surprising, nor damag- 
ing. nor yet a cause for especial 
concern. Judaism is greater than 
any one generation, and has always 
had its “saving remnant,” its hard 
core of adherents who sustain it 
in the face of defeatism. 

The fact is that we Jews are in 
a dilemma. American-type Judaism 
is a maelstrom rather than the 
broad, smooth-flowing stream it 
may one day be. We have yet to 
evolve an encompassing American- 
Jewish pattern for ourselves, al- 
though our move to the suburbs, a 
further step from the ghettos of our 
past, affords us a positive and 
glittering opportunity. 

Suburban life spotlights the in- 
dividual, the family and the group. 
and strips away urban anonymities. 
It stabs a searching light beam 
upon us and reveals us to ourselves 
for what we really are: tentative. 
groping, dichotomized American 
Jews, split not only by our attempt 
to live the city life by day and a 
suburban life by night and week- 
Vr. Gutmann is on the Board of 
Trustees of Temple Israel, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., and chairman of the 
congregation’s religious school. 
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end, but in grave danger of a full- 
blown case of schizophrenia by 
reason of our continuing efforts 
to live intelligently and _ fully 
as Americans and as Jews. 
Suburban living, far from lessen- 
ing our insular Jewish way of life, 
tends rather to increase our con- 
cern with our Jewish selves. This is 
so because an individual or family 
grouping is a more obvious social 
unit in the more intimate, open, 


by HARRY GUTMANN 


for reasons of pride, self-defense. 
or personal and family needs. 
There are also internal pressures 
and compulsions to synagogual 
affiliation. As the “devil’s advocate” 
I could be derogatory and refer 
euphemistically to “dancing class” 
Judaism and “Country Club” Ju- 
daism as among the social pres- 
sures that induce affiliation. Or, | 
could be platitudinous and ascribe 
our seeming religiosity to a normal 











“Suburbia has made joiners of us.” 


friendly suburban environment. It 
is a characteristic of suburban life 
that it invites, even compels, group 
identification; it is highly persua- 
sive of social and neighborly living. 
But at the same time that it tends 
to lower the barriers that separate 
various community groupings, re- 
ligious and ethnic, suburban life 
does insist that the individual 
identify himself with his own 
group. The Jew does not deviate 
from this suburban pattern, if only 


concern for our children, and the 
tendency for some parents to shirk 
their own responsibilities in the 
religious education of their chil- 
dren and to pass off that respon- 
sibility to the religious school. And 
since it doesn’t cost too much 
more to be year-round members 
of the congregation, thanks to a 
diabolical band of trustees and a 
religious school board who see to 
it that the fees are equated, why, 
we might as well join and get our 


un 








High Holy Day tickets in the bar- 
gain. And who can tell when maybe 
we might need the rabbi? 

Thus impelled to affiliation, we 
are next confronted with the prob- 
lem of the particular congregation 
to join. It is here that the past 
rises up to plague us and to make 
our decision difficult and, for some, 
hypocritical. Our bases for decision 
are many. Among them are our 
personal convictions, 
family tradition, respect for our 
parents or a guilt-fear of them 
and their memory, a_ preference 
based on the social friendships 
developed initially in the com- 
munity, our children’s preferences 
based on their public school friend- 
ships, social opportunism and ad- 
vantage, or a personal liking for 
a particular rabbi. 

If, as individuals, we find the 
choice of congregation not an easy 
one, if the necessity of making a 
decision compels us to ask our- 
selves what kind of Jews we really 
are, there is ample justification for 
our indecisiveness and perplexity. 
American Jewish life, proceeding 
from three immigrant streams, has 
yet to evolve an harmonious Jew- 
ish pattern out of the varying cul- 
tural and national backgrounds of 
our origins. 

It has been far less difficult to 
integrate ourselves into the Ameri- 
can way of life than it has been 
to find a common ground among 
the three branches of the Judaic 
tree. More than thirty years have 
elapsed since congressional action 
effectively cut off immigration 
after the last tidal wave of East- 
European Jewry. 

The German Jew, longer on the 
American already 
oriented by the religious, cultural, 
and economic liberalism of his 
native land, solved the problem 
of his integration earlier. In the 
image of the emancipated Jewish- 
ness he left behind in Germany. 
he swiftly built his Americanized 
religious institutions throughout 
the country and laid the founda- 
tions of a new and_ re-formed 
Judaism which today boasts 500 


religious 


shores, and 


congregations. My own congrega- 
tion was founded by a German 
Jew just forty-seven years ago and 
he has worshipped here in rela- 
tive serenity and in a manner he 
considered spiritual, dignified, and 
consistent with his American way 
of life. Then his East-European 
fellow Jews moved into his com- 
munity and sat beside him in the 
next pew. Now he finds himself a 
minority among the new suburban 
invaders, and in danger of being 
outvoted on ideological and cere- 
monial principles in the Board and 
congregational meetings. 
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Our East-European suburbanite, 
himself a bit tentative and uncer- 
successfully commwuni- 





tain, has 
cated his religious unrest to the 
indwellers. While he was growing, 
Mom and Pop kept pulling him 
back to a fairly intense Jewish 
Orthodoxy; some of it spiritual, 
some of it mystical, some of it 
God-fearing, some of it ceremonial, 
some of it gastronomical, but all of 
it loving and homey and familial. 
Some of our people caught the 
spirit, the emotion, and the practice 
of it, retained it deeply, and have 
escaped! They found refuge in 
secularism, in a solely ethical ap- 
proach to their new life, in Dar- 
winian materialism, in the human- 
istic philosophies, in Unitarianism 
and assimilation. Some returned in 
disillusionment. Others pegged 
their Jewishness to our 
national and international profes- 
sionalized charitable institutions, 
to B’nai B’rith and the community 
center. Others retreated from their 
scientific rationalism when Jeans, 
Millikan and Compton confessed: 
“We discover that the universe 
shows evidence of a designing 
a world 


great 


and controlling power ... 
that has science needs, as never 
before, the inspiration that religion 
has to offer. Beyond the nature 


taught by science is the spirit that 
gives meaning to life,” and when 
Einstein said, “God does not play 
dice with the cosmos.” Still others 
were forced back by anti-Semitism. 

A final group of our people 
have sought honestly to find an 
answer to the Orthodoxy they ob- 
served and absorbed at home, and 
the demands of the modern Ameri- 
can world in which they moved at 
play, at study and at work. They 
gravitated to Conservative Judaism. 

The escapists among our sub- 
urbanites affiliate but remain bel- 
ligerent and caustically indifferent. 
We see them fleetingly at Yizkor on 
Yom Kippur, and they allow 
themselves to be dragged to an 
occasional family worship service 
for the child’s birthday blessing. 
They concede a religious education 
in our school for their child, say- 
ing, “Let him learn and later in 
life he can make up his own mind.” 

Many Conservatives among our 
suburbanites finally choose Re- 
form. But, emotionally attached 
to a receding Orthodoxy, they 
yearn for and begin to demand 
a more traditional ritual and wor- 
ship form, a stepped-up adherence 
to ancestral ceremonies. For- 
tunately, for them and the old- 
timers both, Reform Judaism 
which, by its very nature is adapt- 
able and evolutionary, has not 
turned its back entirely to con- 
cessions in some externals. 

The fact is that there is not too 
much difference today between 
Reform and Conservatism, since 
the latter has virtually carbon- 
copied Reform’s pioneering spirit. 
An eventual confluence of the two 
seems inevitable, and would be all 
to the good. 

Suburbanization, we may con- 
clude, by impelling our affiliation. 
exposes more and more of us to 
the varied influences and teachings 
of our religion. We may not be 
able to accept intellectually all tha’ 
Judaism would offer us, but any 
part is better than nothing. Th 
suburban synagogue, like all syna 
gogues. is the repository of man’ 
highest ideals. 
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Dissenters from the suburbs... 


We're Participants 

By CORINNE D. GUNTHER 
Member of the Adult Education Com- 
mittee, and in charge of the Youth 


Group, The Suburban Temple, Wan- 
tagh, N. Y. 


Mr. Gutmann may be accurately 
describing his own congregation, 
or he may be giving us a version 
of it. Our congregation has more 
participants than joiners. 

If Reform and Conservatism do 
unite, it will be a triumph for Re- 
form, not unity, for even today 
Conservatism is indebted to Re- 
form for most of its major empha- 
ses. True, Conservatives do what 
Reformers do. But 
distinction 


there is a 
profound between 
them, nonetheless. Reform proudly 
admits the adoption of changes, in 
the spirit of authentic Judaism. 
Conservatism pretends, on the one 
hand, it is not changing at all and, 
on the other, feels guilty over the 
progress it does make. 


Searching for God 


By MRS. MORRIS PRICE 
One of the founding members, and 
wife of the president of Beth Torah 
Congregation, Chicago, Ill. 


I am neither as erudite as Mr. 
Gutmann nor as agile at hopping 
from one frame of reference to 
another. Threading my way cau- 
tiously through the mazes from 
De Falla to Freud, I concluded 
our author was pointing out that 
there are three types of Jews in 
America, that these three overlap 
and intermingle with two types 
of Americans, that we are all 99 
per cent ungodly, but that most 
people are human after all and it 
will all turn out right in the end. 

Why do suburban Jews choose 
to organize a religious group? I 
feel it is primarily because a part 
»f them wants something from re- 
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ligion, not usually all that Judaism 
has to offer, not always even the 
best of it, but some of it. I have 
witnessed and experienced a search 
for God. A number of us are try- 
ing to understand Hebrew and rit- 
ual; upon most of us membership 
is exerting beneficent changes. 
Suburbanites may not be more 
pious than their urban siblings, 
but they are currently more will- 
ing to expose themselves to Jewish 
influences and Judaism being what 
it is: a revival and renaissance may 
be around the corner. 


No Merger, Please 


By MRS. RICHARD M. BLEIER 
Chairman of the Worship Commit- 
tee, and former President of the 
Women’s Guild of Temple Beth El, 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 


While I concur with much of what 
Mr. Gutmann writes, I strongly 
disagree with his feeling that Re- 
form and should 
merge. One or the 


Conservatism 
other may 
emerge as dominant, but they can 
never merge as they are, since the 
important difference between them 
is ideological, not ceremonial. Be- 
neath the surface manifestations of 
similarity are deep-seated opposing 
views of Judaism. 

To Conservative Jews, the 
peoplehood of Israel is of prime 
importance. To them, the primary 
value of Torah is that it makes 
for a code which insures the sur- 
vival of the Jews as a people. 

To the Reform Jew, the search 
for God is primary. We believe 
that each generation of Jews must 
find God for itself. We, too, cher- 
ish the study of Torah looking 
not to the letter of the law for 
survival but to the prophetic spirit 
for guidance in our search for a 
religious way of life meaningful 
to us today. 

I believe that this basic differ- 
ence inhibits unification. 


Why Unite? 
By DAVID KAHANE 


Trustee, Union Reform Temple, Free- 
port, N.Y. 


Beneath the verbal glitter, Mr. 
Gutmann seems to be saying: 

1. Surburbanites join temples 
principally for social reasons and, 
having lost urban anonymity, feel 
the need for group identification. 

2. People with a Conservative 
or Orthodox background, joining 
a Reform temple, influence it along 
traditionalist lines. 

3. As a matter of fact, Reform 
may have gone too far in dropping 
ceremonials, as a result of over- 
attention to externals. 

4. Thus the differences between 
Conservative and Reform Judaism 
are being blurred. 

5. This is “all to the good.” 

Some of us believe that Reform 
Judaism has not been wrong in 
discarding many ceremonials, per- 
haps not so much for the negative 
reason of not wanting to be bur- 
dened by them as for the positive 
reason that de-emphasis of the 
forms helps a re-emphasis of the 
substance. We regard the process 
of Reform impeded by the notion 
that any 
authority. This is not to say that 


ceremonial has divine 


practices are valueless. It is to say 
that ceremonials are man-made 
and may be changed by man with- 
out fear of perdition or rabbis. 

Is this not a view which official 
Conservatism will not accept? If 
some within the family of Reform 
reject this, perhaps they, too, 
would be more comfortable in the 
Conservative fold. 

I see no reason to applaud the 
“forces of unification.” Why aren’t 
we better off with a diverse offer- 
ing to modern man? Will not unifi- 
cation drive many off? Why should 
we look forward to a time when 
all our children will think alike? 
The day is happily gone when we 
needed unity for self-protection. 


~ 








HERMAN WOUK'S 


“MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR” 


W™ Ir NoT for the fact that 
Herman Wouk has achieved 
a unique distinction as a successful 
novelist, whose Caine Mutiny sold 
three million copies and as a de- 
vout Jew, his latest book would 
hardly merit an ordinary review 
let alone literary comment. For 
the simple truth is that Marjorie 
Morningstar is a laboriously writ- 
ten, unimportant novel, reeking of 
sex, and quite obviously aimed at 
catering to the most decadent cul- 
tural tastes of our times. 

Wouk, however, is not an ordi- 
nary writer, He has, in recent 
years, become the fair-haired boy 
of Jewish traditionalists, and is 
pointed to as an example. 

While many writers of the Jew- 
ish press have been quick to point 
out the realism with which he de- 
scribes Marjorie’s brother’s Bar 
Mitzvah, (complete with the “Kup- 
man will do it for $1,700; Lowen- 
stein wants $2,000), the Passover 
Seder—and other ceremonies, the 
net effect is to leave the reader with 
a completely unrealistic picture of 
the values and ideals associated 
with Jewish religious practice. 

For 542 pages we are regaled 
with the minute details of Marjorie’s 
love life. Then abruptly, without 
explanation, we discover in the 
last few pages that she has found 
security and love with a balding 
lawyer whose “ideas on_ politics 
and religion were decidedly old- 
fashioned ... and who... wanted, 
for instance, to have a traditionally 
religious home and was obviously 
pleased to learn of Marjorie’s fam- 





Mr. Fishbein is Editor of The 


Sentinel 


by J. |. Fishbein 


ily background . . .” Furthermore, 
we are expected to believe that 
after years of complete preoccupa- 
tion with sin and sex, she becomes 
“'..a regular synagogue goer, ac- 
tive in the Jewish organizations of 
the town. . . . Her husband is ac- 
tive too. They seem to be rather 
strictly observant; Marjorie has 
separate milk and meat dishes in 
the kitchen, and all that. . . .” 
Somehow she gets “religion,” and 
lives happily ever after. 

There are several interesting as- 
spects to this novel that warrant 
evaluation and study. One is the 
emphasis on the growing phenom- 
ena within American Jewish life 
itself, reflecting the philosophy that 
form is more important than con- 
tent. There is no doubt that Wouk 
here supports the common belief 
that it is not important that you 
live Torah, as long as you do lip 
service to its dogma. Nowhere in 
this book, for instance, do we get 
the slightest inkling that Judaism 
is something more than mere ad- 
herence to kashrus and externali- 
ties. Marjorie understands that 
she is not to eat ham, for example, 
but not that it is wrong to go chas- 
ing around Europe with strange 
men. And from whom does she get 
this idea? At the age of nineteen 
she is dragged by her mother to 
a resort in hopes of capturing 
Sandy Goldstone, heir to a large 
department store. Anything goes to 
“get” a rich husband. 

The book painfully underscores 
the fact that some Jews don’t have 
the least idea of the meaning of 
Judaism as applied to every-day 
life. Being a good Jew means a 
great deal more than merely mouth- 


ing religious dogma and blindly 
following tradition. It means living 
as a Jew twenty-four hours a day 
in the spirit of prophetic Judaism. 
t means living by the golden rule 
and the Ten Commandments. It 
means not only observing Torah, 
but exemplifying its spirit. 

One fundamental objection to 
Wouk’s treatment is similar to our 
reaction to Life magazine’s pic- 
torial essay on Judaism. True, 
there are people who resemble 
Wouk’s caricature. But they are 
not representative; they are not in 
the majority. Of course, Wouk and 
Life have the right to portray 
whomever they want. But in doing 
so they offer a distortion to thou- 
sands of people whose introduc- 
tion to Judaism will come through 
these widely distributed media. 

Thus are erroneous notions about 
Judaism strengthened. The most 
genial character in Morningstar: 
Marjorie’s uncle, Samson-Aaron is 
presented complete with accent. 
Now “Vots” and “Nus” may seem 
funny to some, but this doesn’t 
help to lessen anti-Jewishness. 

So millions of Americans will 
read this book without seeing it in 
proper perspective. They will not 
come away with a better under- 
standing of Jews, nor a greater 
appreciation of Jewish culture. It 
is ridiculous to think that the last 
twenty pages can undo all the harm 
of the 542 that precede them. Jews. 
of course, have the same right as 
anyone else to be superficial, but 
it is regrettable that an author with 
a sense of responsibility fortifies 
popular misconceptions. 

Despite the happy ending, Mar- 
jorie Morningstar can never be a 
heroine to those of us who take 
pride in our Jewishness. It is un- 
fortunate that Wouk lost this great 
opportunity to introduce Ameri- 
cans to its beauty and glory in- 
stead of its more sordid aspects. 
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N THE FIRST OVERSEAS tour 
O sponsored by the UAHC’s 
youth department, the National 
Federation of Temple Youth, a 
group of teenagers visited Europe 
and Israel last summer. Led by 
Rabbi and Mrs. Harold Saperstein, 
of Lynbrook, N. Y., and Rabbi 
Byron T. Rubenstein, Duluth, 
Minn., the teenagers attended a 
conference of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism in Paris. In 
Israel, they visited the Leo Baeck 
School in Haifa, and personally 
handed over funds which NFTY 
raised for the school and for its 
chapel (which is to be named after 
Rabbi Abraham Cronbach). 

Dignitaries who received the 
American teenagers included Presi- 
dent Isaac Ben Zvi, shown on right 
receiving UAHC Purim Megillah 
presented by group. Also presented 
to him: an album of “Message of 
Israel”. recordings. 

Tour was arranged by NFTY 
Director Rabbi Samuel Cook and 
his associate, Eleanor Schwartz. 


FIRST NFTY OVERSEAS TOUR 


TEENAGERS WHO VISITED ISRAEL relax on beach. They saw schools, Israelis asked about Reform and wondered when it was coming to 
synagogues and settlements in Israel. Their enthusiasm was so high Israel. Israeli teenagers compared notes and were much interested 
that already demands are being voiced for another tour. Many in NFTY. Person farthest to the left is Rabbi Byron T. Rubenstein. 
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Leaves from a Rabbi's Notebook 


A S PREACHER, teacher and com- 

munal leader, the rabbi meets 
thousands of people in and out of 
his congregation in a multitude of 
different circumstances and situa- 
tions. Shakespeare found “sermons 
in stones”; the rabbi sees many of 
the problems of American Jewry 
boldly focussed in daily occur- 
rences. The following are two such 
incidents both humorous and 
tragic, noted over the period from 
1940 to the present. 


What’s My Line? 


I was minding my own business 
on a crowded commuter train, con- 
centrating on a press account of an 
address by Senator Taft. I did my 
best to ignore my neighbor to the 
rear, who, uninvited, was sharing 
my newspaper, but I knew that 
sooner or later conversation was in- 
evitable. It started with an unex- 
pected question, “Who is the great- 
er man, Robert Taft or Robert 
Stevenson?” | tried to avoid it at 
first, but realized that the better 
part of valor would be an answer 
to end the conversation. “Robert 
Taft is a famous legislator and 
Robert Louis Stevenson was a fa- 
mous author.” was my non-com- 
mittal reply. Later the conversation 
shifted to more personal items. 
When in another five minutes we 
were on a first-name_ basis, he 
asked, “What’s your line, Ed?” I 


couldn’t resist making him guess. 





Rabbi Klein serves the Stephen 
Wise Free Synagogue, New York 
City 
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by Edward E. Klein 


“You're a teacher.” “No.” “A law- 
yer.” “No.” “Then you’re a doc- 
tor.” “No.” “Well, what the heck 
are you?” he asked impatiently. 
Watching carefully his facial ex- 
pression, I replied slowly, “I’m a 
rabbi.” He looked puzzled, paused 
to assemble the right words and 
blurted out sympathetically, “Well, 
I guess it takes all kinds of people 
to make up a world.” 

It does take all kinds of people 
to make up the world, not just our 
kind. If only more of us understood 
that we could go far toward refiev- 
ing the tensions of these days. Uni- 
formity and conformity smack of 
the monolithic society of prehis- 
toric cave men and twentieth-cen- 
tury Nazism and Communism. Wil- 
liam James’ concept of the plural- 
istic universe is equally applicable 
to the society in which we live. E 
pluribus unum doesn’t mean una- 
nimity, it means unity amidst di- 
versity. We hear much of “toler- 
ance” these days, but often it rests 
on a weak foundation. “Love thy 
neighbor,” some seem to say, “be- 
cause basically he is like you.” True 
brotherhood springs from appreci- 
ation of differences which add col- 
or and drama and intellectual clash 
to American culture, saving it from 


drab and anemic uniformity. 


High-Pitched Innocence 


A rabbi is always anxious when 
he sees young children at a wed- 
ding. Children are so unpredict- 
able, and today’s children are de- 
lightfully uninhibited. A wedding 
ceremony is, of course, a religious 


service and, though joy is the domi- 


nant mood, there must be solem- 
nity, too. That solemnity can_ be 


shattered in a split second by a 
child’s remark delivered in higl 
pitched innocence. 

Twenty-five guests had gathered 
in my study, plus a few children. | 
did all I could to make the cere. 
mony impressive, though a crowd- 
ed study makes it difficult. I wore 
my gown to add something of the 
synagogue. As I offered the bless. 
ing,a child’s voice rang out, “Mom 
my, what’s that man doing all 
dressed up like a nun?” The laugh- 
ter literally rocked the room. 

The child was five or six. Do we 
not have the right to expect the re- 
verse situation from a Jewish child 
even in our society? Why hadn’t 
the child, on first seeing a nun. 
asked “Mommy. what’s that lady 
doing all dressed up like a rabbi?” 
Because parents defer their chil- 
dren’s Jewish education too long. 
Parents become concerned when 
Bar Mitzvah and Confirmation 
seem imminent, but hesitate to ad- 
just the child to Jewishness earlier. 
Yet, as depth psychology has indi- 
cated, it is the earlier years that 
count most. The impact of the Kid- 
dush, the Seder, the kindling of 
the Chanuko lights, attendance at 
a children’s service, is incalculable. 
Jewish nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens offer a rich program for the 
young, and pre-school and earl) 
school Jewish educational materi- 
als rival the secular literature in at- 
tractiveness. Children at a surpris- 
ingly early age ask such questions 
as: What is God? Where is God? 
What happened to Grandpa when 
he died? Who made the tree? What 
is a Jew? Why do good children 
get sick? Too many parents put the 
child off with vague answers or one 
that conveys naive concepts the 
child will later identify with Juda 
ism itself. Too few parents seek the 
expert guidance of the synagogue 


at this point. 
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‘| SING UNTO THE LORD A NEW SONG” 


ya 
Isaiah, 42:10 


rell Recent events and personalities 
in the world of Jewish music 










THE 
CANTORS’ 
ENSEMBLE, associated 
with Los Angeles College of 
Jewish Studies is led by Max Helfman 
Their record ‘Thirteen Cantors,’ 


‘ 


(inset). 
produced by Rabbi Isaiah Zeldin, is available 
through the Union at 838 Fifth Avenue, New York 21. 


NEW ALBUM OF LITURGI- 
CAL music just prepared by 
UAHC Radio-TV Department 
features “Message of Israel” 


i 





FIRST PERFORMANCE of “Sacred Service’ by Marc Lavry, Israeli 
composer, was heard in Temple Emanu-El, San Francisco. Cantor 


Reuben R.‘Rinder and the choir were accompanied by members of 
the San Francisco Symphony and the Choir of the San Francisco musical personalities. Both 


State College. Rabbi Alvin |. Fine was in charge of Sabbath Service. radio and home audiences 
| will be delighted to hear it. 





ERNEST BLOCH, beloved 
Jewish composer, is 75. 
Birthday celebrations are 
being fostered by Bloch 
Society, of which UAHC 
Chicago Director, Rabbi 
Herman E£. Schaalman_ is 


the secretary. 





“LIKRAS SHABOS” (‘Sab- 
bath Welcome”) was writ- 





ten by Lazar Wiener (at the 
right),. music director of 
New York’s Central Syna- 





IN COLUMBUS, Ohio, at Bryden Temple the “Sacred Service’ of gogue and the ‘Message 
of Israel.” It was first broad- 


cast by ABC and it is avail- 
able on RCA-Victor discs. 


Ernest Bloch was presented one Friday night with the assistance 
of Ohio State University musical groups. The soloist was Frederick 
Lechner, who is well-known through his work on “Message of 
Israel.’ Rabbi Jerome D. Folkman conducted the Sabbath service. 
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Pity the Poor Temple Federation President! 


By Sydney W. Roos 


M Y HEART HAS BLED for the vari- 
ous temple dignitaries and 
functionaries who have described 
in the pages of this magazine their 
trials and terrors. Yes, a cantor is 
in a dilemma when a member says, 
“The day he changed the melody of 
the Kiddush I resigned.” And rab- 
bis’ wives and rabbis’ children have 
their troubles, too. The lot of the ex- 
ecutive secretary is not an easy one, 
and the poor temple president de- 
serves pity. 

But if being a temple president 
is onerous, can you imagine what 
it is like to be the president of a 
federation of seventy-five temples! 
That, friends, is my chore. 

The woman who lived in a shoe 
had it easy compared to one who is 
at the beck and call of dozens of 
temples in the throbbing New York 
area. The number of ceremonial 
occasions celebrated by our tem- 
ples is hard to calculate unless you 
are actually the recipient of the 
invitations which 


endless come 


Mr. Roos, a member of the UAHC 
National Executive Board, is presi- 
dent of the New York Federation of 
Reform Synagogues, largest metro- 
politan association of temples in the 


world. 
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across the desk of the head of a 
temple federation. I shall be modest 
and say that the invitations are di- 
the office and not its 
Nonetheless, it would 


rected at 
occupant. 
take an army to meet the requests, 
not just a man. If it is not a temple 
anniversary, it is a rabbinical an- 
niversary. Or it may be a corner- 
stone laying, the dedication of a 
building (and have you any idea 
of how many new temples have 
been built during the last year? ), 
an interfaith meeting, the instal- 
lation of a rabbi or of officers, the 
launching of a new project, or just 
a case where the rabbi wants to at- 
tend his nephew’s Bar Mitzvah *in 
Oshkosh and thinks it would be 
fine if his congregation listened to 
a layman for a change. In any 
event, the head of the temple feder- 
ation is expected to “grace the 
occasion.” 

As a consequence, it is rare for 
the federation president to “grace” 
such occasions as dinner at home 
or family gatherings. When the 
rest of the family is curled up in 
the living-room or just luxuriating 
in leisure, the federation president 
is more than likely fifty miles away 


awaiting his turn to speak at a 
banquet already studded with half 
a dozen speakers. I regard myself 
fortunate when I get on the pro- 
gram before 11 P.M. and home be- 
fore cockcrow. I am so accustomed 
to these occasions that I can close 
my eyes and hear the invocation, 
the syrupy words of the master of 
ceremonies, the weary jokes of the 
speakers, the solemn accents of the 
rabbi, and the reading of the in- 
troduction which will bring me to 
my feet. Or you should see me in 
the pulpit on a Friday night! If or- 
dination were granted on the basis 
of the amount of pulpiteering one 
does, I would be a full-fledged rab- 
bi by now. And I want to say in 
that after 
attempts at saying something fresh 


this connection many 
and original to a congregation, I 
am much less hasty in uttering flip- 
pancies about our rabbis’ sermons. 

The most challenging of meet- 
ings which a federation president 
finds himself attending are those 
devoted to fund-raising. It is ab- 
surd that we Reform Jews, repre- 
senting an affluent segment of 
American life, have been so dere- 
lict in providing for our national 


THE AUTHOR, Mr. Roos, second from left, with some 


men who lead intercongregational groups within the 


east; 


UAHC. Dr. Eisendrath, president of UAHC, is in cen- 
ter. To Mr. Roos’ left is Milton M. Manshel, Newark, 
N.J., president of the Eastern Council. To his right: 
Hyman J. Bylan, Grand Rapids, Mich., Great Lakes 
Council; Sidney 1. Cole, Chicago Federation; Harry 
Lasker, Little Rock, Ark., Southwest Council; Louis A. 
Chase, Beverly Hills, Southern California Council. Not 
shown here are presidents of regional councils and 
federations: Donald L. Daniels, New England; Nathan 
B. Jacobs, Pennsylvania; George Blankstein, Mid-At- 
lantic; Leon Saks, Ohio Valley; Myer O. Sigal, South- 
Irving Bogatin, Kentucky-Tennessee; D. David 
Nefsky, Midwest; Richard Sloss, Northern California; 
Samuel Klein, Phila. Federation; Alvin A. Abramson, 
St. Louis Federation, and Lester Seinfeld, Pacific SW. 
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institutions of Reform Judaism. We 
have given much to overseas relief 
agencies to help Jews survive. We 
should be generous, too, in helping 
Judaism survive and the surest 
way of accomplishing that is to 
give to the Combined Campaign 
which looks out for the Union and 
the College-Institute. It is astonish- 
ing, however, how few people in 
Reform Judaism realize this truth 
and how niggardly many are in 
this all-important enterprise. 

Well, the Union and the College- 
Institute seem to be well-kept se- 
crets and it is only when you come 
to a gathering to tell the story of 
these two organizations that you 
realize how low is the level of in- 
formation about them. The ques- 
tions asked of me are on the ele- 
mentary level, and it takes all the 
patience one can command to an- 
swer such questions as, “What is 
the Union?” and “What does it do 
for us?” and “Why do we have 
special campaigns?” and “How 
much do, you get paid for what 
you are doing?” 

The Union is the parent which 
provides the needs and performs 
the services for Reform temples. 
It does everything for American 
Reform Judaism from serving as a 
spokesman in national matters to 
maintaining the youth program to 
publishing the religious school 
textbooks. Special campaigns are 
needed because the portion of 
member-dues which each temple 
sends is completely inadequate for 
the important work of the Union. 

Most vexing of all is the experi- 
ence I often have of visiting con- 
gregations which have been created 
by the Union. New congregations 
by the dozens have been formed by 
the Union in suburban New York, 
as well as in other areas of our 
nation. This means that our ex- 
perts, Rabbi Albert G. Baum, di- 
rector for new congregations, and 


Rabbi Daniel L. Davis, director of 
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the New York Federation of Re- 
form Synagogues, enter a situation 
on behalf of the Union, and bring 
a congregation into existence, 
meeting endlessly with organizing 
committees, advising them how to 
get started, telling them what com- 
mittees to form, helping them find 
meeting places, providing them 
with prayer books, with arks and 
Torahs, with rabbis and cantors, 
with all the know-how and the 
show-how needed to get started. It 
is not unusual for us to visit such 
a congregation, and have people 
say to us, “What is the Union?” 
On such occasions, my greetings 
often turn into grittings! 

Does this sound like a complaint? 
Ascribe it to a mood, a mood which 


passes quickly and is transformed 
into a feeling of gratitude to God 
that He has enabled me to serve 
as an instrument for the expansion 
of a precious cause through which 
His name is being regularly glori- 
fied. And if you want to see Juda- 
ism on the march you should see 
our new congregations, with their 
young couples who revel in the dis- 
covery of a faith, working tirelessly 
for the temple, worshipping with 
fervor, singing with exuberance, 
imparting a vibrant Judaism to 
their younsters. Seeing them has 
rewarded me for my pains. I have 
been inspired and_ exhilarated. 
Nothing that I have ever done 
has given me so much joy! So don’t 
pity me. Envy me! 





+ 





TEMPLE EDUCATORS ORGANIZE 


HOUSE OF LIVING JUDAISM was scene last year of organizing meeting of National 






Association of Temple Educators, endorsed by Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 


tions and Central Conference of American Rabbis. Group plans Second Annual Con- 


ference this month. 





— — —_- 


UAHC FILMSTRIP 





“SIFTING” soil during 
excavation is shown in 
UAHC filmstrip ‘Digging 
for Buried Treasure,” de- 
picting the drama of ar- 
cheology as conducted in 
Holy Land by Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, HUC-JIR  presi- 
dent. Film is available at 
the Union for home or for 


school use. 
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The Case of 


The 7 Dead Sea Serolls 


a 
Piss ANCIENT Hebrew scrolls 
that remained hidden until 1947 
near the earth’s deepest sub-cellar, 
the Dead Sea, have precipitated a 
controversy of extraordinary di- 
mensions in the field of Biblical 
scholarship. The debate has raged 
in the pages of scholarly journals 
and the conference halls of aca- 
demic societies, as well as in the 
press. Until recently, however, 
some of the issues of the heated 
argument seem to have escaped 
wide-spread public notice. 

Two isolated events catapulted 
“The Case of the Seven Dead Sea 
Scrolls” into general view earlier 
this year. First, the Israeli Govern- 
ment announced the purchase of 
four scrolls for a sum reputed to 
be $250,000. Since the Hebrew 
University already held three 
scrolls, the total collection is now 
restored to Jewish ownership. 

The second occurrence took 
place on May 14, when The New 
Yorker devoted virtually its entire 
issue to an arresting article, “The 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea,” by the 
distinguished author and critic, 
Edmund Wilson. 

In what many lay readers con- 
sidered to be a superlative example 
of creative journalism, Mr. Wilson 





Miss Brodsky, a writer on Jewish af- 
fairs, is a staff member of the Office 
of Jewish Information of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress. 
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traced the story of the scrolls with 
clarity and drama. Readers having 
little or no intimate knowledge of 
the subject accepted without ques- 
tion the interpretations presented. 

To add complications to an al- 
ready staggeringly complex sub- 
ject, however, a number of eminent 
authorities have since challenged 
some of Mr. Wilson’s information 
and views. The dating of the 
scrolls, their significance to Bible 
scholarship, and their role in the 
development of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, these experts contend, are 
by no means conclusively settled. 

One authority who regards the 
article as unfortunate and mislead- 
ing is Dr. Harry M. Orlinsky, Pro- 
fessor of Bible at the New York 
School of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege—Jewish Institute of Religion, 
internationally recognized as an 
outstanding scholar in the field. It 
was Dr. Orlinsky whom the repre- 
sentatives of the Israeli Govern- 
ment urgently summoned, before 
the purchase was consummated, to 
verify that the four scrolls were the 
“genuine article,” and not forger- 
ies or substitutions. During a spe- 
cial interview, for American Juda- 
ism, Dr. Orlinsky made it abun- 
dantly clear that in many instances 
he dissents not only from the judg- 
ments made by Edmund Wilson, 
but also from the evaluations by 
some of the Bible scholars quoted. 


by Edith Brodsky 


The story of the controversial 
scrolls, according to Dr, Orlinsky. 
began in 1947 in Palestine when a 
group of Bedouin Arabs and Mos 
lem merchants appeared with som 
manuscripts for sale. Precisely 
how, where, when, and by whom 
these scrolls were discovered is still 
unverified. According to rumor. 
members of an Arab tribe of smug- 
glers found the scrolls by accident 
in a cave in the Qumran region at 
the northern end of the Dead Sea. 
Since the purported discoverers 
have long since disappeared, there 
is little likelihood that the real 
facts will ever be confirmed. 

The merchants ran into consid- 
erable difficulty, Dr. Orlinsky con- 
tinues, in finding a buyer because 
a number of authorities, Jewish 
and Christian alike, in Jerusalem 





DR. HARRY M. ORLINSKY 
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and other Middle East cities, ap- 
peared to doubt the authenticity of 
the scrolls. Eventually, after some 
delay, the late Dr. E. L. Sukenik, 
world-famed archeologist of the 
Hebrew University, acquired three 
of these manuscripts: (1) the lat- 
ter part of a Book of Isaiah; (2) a 
scroll of Psalms of Thanksgiving; 
(3) a scroll dealing with an alleged 
war between the Children of Light 
and the Children of Darkness. 

Somewhat earlier, the Syrian 
Metropolitan (or Bishop) of St. 
Mark’s Convent in the Old City of 
Jerusalem purchased four scrolls 
represented to come from the same 
Dead Sea cave. The four were: 
(1) all sixty-six chapters of the 
text of Isaiah; (2) a text and com- 
mentary on Habakkuk; (3) a so- 
called “Manual of Discipline”; and 
(4) an unopened scroll. The latter, 
still unopened, Dr. Orlinsky says, 
“was identified, perhaps too hast- 
ily, as the long-lost Apocryphal 
Book of Lamech.” 

The Syrian churchman made his 
four scrolls available to the Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem for photographic repro- 
duction and publication. Later, in 
the hope of making a sale, he 
brought his treasure to the United 
States. The purchaser, ironically 
enough was the Israeli Government. 


The exact age of the scrolls is 
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one of the sorest issues of the in- 
ternational debate. If, as some au- 
thorities contend, they date back to 
about 100 B.c.£., they are the oldest 
known Bible texts extant. In ac- 
cepting this claim and in declaring 
that the scrolls belonged to a col- 
ony of Essenes, an ascetic Jewish 
sect, a theory has been advanced, 
based in part on the so-called 
“Manual of Discipline,” that Jesus 
was anteceded by a similar person- 
ality known as the “Teacher of 
Righteousness.” All this, even 
though the Essenes, as Dr. Orlin- 
sky reminds us, rejected the belief 
in a Messiah. This difficulty also 
confronts those scholars who would 
see in this and related scrolls a 


forerunner of the Jewish Messiah. 


The Language Clue 

Dr. Orlinsky strongly contests 
the evidence advanced by those au- 
thorities for whom the dating of 
the scrolls is a closed issue. “Too 
many of the scholars who have 
published articles on the scrolls,” 
he asserts, “have no direct knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew and Aramaic 
sources for the period in which 
they would like to place the scrolls, 
that is, in the Second Jewish Com- 
monwealth, which extended from 
the second century B.C.E. to the 
first century C.E.” 

The scholars who date the scrolls 
in the second century after the 
Christian era tend to rely on four 
separate arguments. Dr. Orlinsky 
regards all four as open to question. 
Edmund Wilson reported that “ra- 
diocarbon tests, applied to the linen 
wrappings, gave a range of possi- 
bility between 168 B.c. and 233 
A.D.” Dr. Orlinsky declares: “As 
matters stand now, the C-14 radio- 
carbon test unfortunately was made 
not on any part of the scrolls but on 
a small piece of a linen wrapping 
found in one of the caves. The test 
showed that this linen could be 
dated 33 a.D., with a possible mar- 


gin of error of 200 years in either 
direction. The amount of fabric 
tested was unfortunately insufficient 
for a reliable conclusion.” It is 
startling that the test was made not 
upon the scrolls or their own wrap- 
pings, but on a completely foreign 
bit of material. 

The second and third arguments 
concern the script of the scrolls and 
the jars in which they were sup- 
posed to have been deposited in the 
cave. “Although this has not been 
publicized as widely as it should 
have been,” Dr. Orlinsky says, “the 
jars do not belong to the Hellenis- 
tic period (second century B.C.E.), 
as they were first declared to be. 
but rather to the Roman period 
(about the first century C.E.). So 
far as the paleography (script) is 
concerned, the lack of datable in- 
scriptions on materials other than 
stone and metal makes it impos 
sible for anyone really to deter- 
mine the date of the scrolls within 
several hundred years.” 

Coming to the fourth argument. 
the general historical content of 
the scrolls, Dr. Orlinsky points 
out: “Many scholars identify the 
Jews who wrote these scrolls with 
the Essenes who lived in the vicin- 
ity of the Dead Sea during part of 
the Second Jewish Commonwealth. 
We know quite a bit about the Es- 
senes from reliable contemporary 
sources such as Philo, Josephus. 
and the first and second Books of 
the Maccabees; 


the statements in these sources con- 


and frequently, 


cerning the Essenes conflict flatly 
with the statements in the scrolls. 
Unfortunately, too many scholars, 
in their eagerness to identify the 
Jews of the scrolls with the Essenes, 
have simply interpreted out of ex- 
istence or simply ignored these an- 
cient and pertinent statements.” 
Summarizing his views, Dr. Or- 
“I do not know 


how any person could get up in 


linsky declares 
court and take a vow that he knows 
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these scrolls to date from the sec- 
ond or first centuries B.C.E. or 
from the first or second centuries 
c.E., or later. The conclusive cri- 
teria are still lacking, and until 
they are forthcoming, no scholar 
should attempt to use these scrolls 
for the reconstruction of that very 
important part of Jewish history 
—the Second Commonwealth.” 

Dr. Orlinsky’s firm refusal to 
speculate on the significance of the 
scrolls until all the facts are in is 
shared by other experts. “The out- 
standing authority at the Hebrew 
University on the history of the 
Jews during the Second Jewish 
Commonwealth,” he declares, “has 
consistently refused to make use of 
these scrolls for this period because 
no one has yet been able to prove 
that they belong to this period. 
This scholar is now in the process 
of revising his standard work on 
the subject. As recently as the sum- 
mer of 1954, he wouldn’t go any 
nearer the scroll material than he 
would five years ago. ‘At best,’ 
this authority told me, ‘they may 
have some bearing on some insig- 
nificant and peripheral groups of 
Jews who played no role in the de- 
velopment of Jewish life during the 
Second Jewish Commonwealth.’ ” 

Turning to what many regard as 
the most important of the seven 
scrolls, the complete Book of Isa- 
iah, which he has studied inten- 
sively, Dr. Orlinsky says, “Without 
any hesitation at all, I feel that so 
far as the very wording and under- 
standing of the traditional Hebrew 
text are concerned, the Dead Sea 
Scroll of Isaiah need never have 
been discovered. It has added vir- 
tually nothing to our store of 
knowledge.” 

The scribes who wrote the Dead 
Sea Isaiah Scroll, the scholar 
charges, were “very sloppy and 
ignorant.” In the second word of 
the very first sentence, for exam- 
ple, the scribe omitted the ayin in 
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Isaiah’s name and the letter had 
to be inserted above the word. Er- 
rors of this kind occur with con- 
siderable frequency. Moreover, the 
Jews who produced the scroll, who- 
ever they were, weren’t always in- 
terested, Dr. Orlinsky adds, in re- 
producing the text of the Hebrew 
scripture exactly, For example, in 
Chapter 32, verse 6, the traditional 
text reads “and his heart will do 
(yaaseh) evil.” The Dead Sea 
Scroll reads, instead, “plans (ho- 
shev) evil.” Finally, the scribe who 
reproduced the text was writing 
either from his own memory or at 
the direction of someone who was 
dictating the text, also from mem- 
ory. The scribe sometimes mis- 
heard words, as is evident in the 
fact that letters like he, aleph and 
ayin, and sin, and samech, are fre- 
quently interchanged. 


Codex Petropolitanus 


The oldest dated text of Isaiah, 
which is called the Codex Petro- 
politanus, is lodged in Leningrad, 
and was produced in the year 916 
c.E. “While the Codex manuscript 
was written later than the Dead 
Sea Scroll of Isaiah,” Dr. Orlinsky 
concludes, “the Hebrew text that it 
represents—the traditional or Ma- 
soretic text—is overwhelmingly su- 
perior to the text of the Dead Sea 
Scroll.” 

In his New Yorker piece, Ed- 
mund Wilson twice cites the opin- 
ion of an Israeli writer that “Jewish 
scholars had sometimes been shy 
of these documents [the Dead Sea 
Scrolls} for fear of their destroy- 
ing the authority of the Masoretic 
text of the Bible.” Dr. Orlinsky 
flatly contradicts this, asserting, 
“Tt is a fact that there is no Jewish 
reluctance (as against Christian) 
to accept the text of the Isaiah 
Scroll. At first I was about the only 
scholar who rejected the text of the 
Scroll as having merit. Jewish and 
Christian scholars tended to accept 


a number of readings in the Scroll 
as superior to their correspondents 
in the traditional (Masoretic) text 
By now most scholars have come tc 
accept the view I championed.” 

A legitimate question that a lay- 
man might ask at this point is. 
“Are the Scrolls worth the reputed 
quarter of a million dollars that 
the Israeli Government paid?” : In 
discounting the value of the scrolls 
to the field of Bible scholarship. 
Dr. Orlinsky emphasizes, he does 
not discount their museum value. 

If the Dead Sea Scrolls are 
traced to the Essenes, what bear- 
ing, if any, will they have on Juda- 
ism? While he declines to specu- 
late until the facts are in, Dr. Or- 
linsky stresses the point that the 
Essenes played no significant role 
at all in the development of Juda- 
ism. “After the destruction of the 
Second Temple, normative Juda- 
ism as we have knowr. it for 2,000 
years is the product of the Phari- 
sees, to whose efforts we owe, for 
example, the Mishnah and the Tal- 
mud which grew out of it. As for 
the Essenes, their way of life, seg- 
regated as they were, did not shape 
Judaism.” 

Since the publication of the Wil- 
son article, an increasing number 
of news and feature stories about 
the “Case of the Seven Dead Sea 
Scrolls” occupy the public press. 
In view of late reports it is a safe 
bet that the debate will not only 
continue for a long time, but will 
grow considerably in decibels. Sev- 
eral new caves around the northern 
end of the Dead Sea have already 
been discovered and “cleared.” 
Their yield has been hundreds of 
additional fragments and some ar- 
cheological objects, many of them 
dating from the Roman and the 
Arabic period. Experts are now 
steeped in the staggering task of 
identifying them and determining 
their role in civilization. This work 
may well take generations. 
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JUDAISM I$ GOOD FOR YOU! 


HE BASIC IDEAS of Judaism, par- 

ticularly its Reform branch, are 
so thoroughly in keeping with the 
principles of mental health that a 
psychiatrist or mental hygiene 
specialist might have had a hand in 
creating them. Other religions are, 
in varying degrees, threatening, 
punitive, perfectionistic; ours is 
none of these. Frequently they in- 
duce anxiety through over-empha- 
sis on sin, encourage egocentrism 
by stressing individual salvation, 
counsel other-worldliness and with- 
drawal from reality, make their ad- 
herents feel helpless, submissive, 
dependent. In contrast, Judaism is 
unique and unparalleled in its em- 
phasis on the positive values that 
make for stability and well-being. 
It helps us develop mature, bal- 
anced personalities capable of meet- 
ing life squarely and confidently. 

Judaism inspires confidence and 
belief in ourselves by asserting that 
man is essentially good and made 
in God’s image. Moreover, we 
know what is good, inwardly, and 
do not have to depend on an insti- 
tution to find it out: “The word is 
written on thy heart... .” 

In our heritage, life itself is al- 
ways pictured as good and desir- 
able: “I place before thee life and 
good. ...” Judaism has never been 
an ascetic religion; it is this-world- 
ly without being worldly. This as- 
sertion of life increases personal 
morale by making us feel at home 
in the world. 

Judaism has never denied or 





Dr. Goldenson, a prominent psy- 
chologist and lecturer is a member 
of the Jewish Community Center, 


White Plains, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


by Robert M. Goldenson 


glossed over evil; yet it is optimis- 
tic in assuring us that man’s lot can 
be improved through his own ef- 
forts, with God’s help. Righteous- 
ness means righting wrongs—not 
just being good, but doing good. 
This gives us a positive, gratifying 
aim in life and makes for a healthy 
combination of idealism and real- 
ism. This thesis is present in some 
other faiths, but research will prove 
that they derived it from Judaism. 

As for Reform Judaism, it is non- 
dogmatic, non-doctrinaire and does 
not make over-rigid demands that 
provoke anxiety and compulsive 
activity. It provides latitude for in- 
dividual belief and practice within 
its general framework. 





Judaism is a social religion, and 


the temple is a place for good fel- 
lowship as it is for worship and 
study; “Separate not thyself from 
the community.” Its ideal of serv- 
ice to society reaches its culmina- 
tion in the Messianic goal of world 
brotherhood. Certainly congenial 
and constructive relationships with 
other people are one of life’s most 
stabilizing forces. 

Another essential element in Jew- 
ish tradition is the emphasis on 
closely-knit family life and the re- 
sponsibility of each for all. Studies 
of personal adjustment show that a 
happy, satisfying family life is the 
firmest basis for emotional health. 


An integrated personality and a 
unified set of ideals are also keys to 
healthy living. These values are em- 
phasized in Judaism’s recognition 
of the singleness of the moral law 
and Oneness of God. 

Finally, Judaism respects all di- 
mensions of the human personality, 
and helps us hold them in balance. 
It reminds us that character is emp- 
ty without conduct, that faith is 
meaningless without action. Rea- 
son and feeling are combined in its 
inspiring phrase, “the understand- 
ing heart.” Both the joyous and the 
solemn are recognized in its festi- 
vals and Holy Days. The spirit is 
valued, but so is the flesh. We are 
“little lower than the angels,” yet 
have “feet of clay.” Egoism and al- 
truism each receives its due: “If I 
am not for myself, who will be for 
me? But if I am for myself alone, 
what am I?” 

Why is it that the ideas and 
ideals of Judaism so closely coin- 
cide with those of positive mental 
health? No final answer can be 
given — but surely it must have 
something to do with the fact that 
our religion evolved out of the 
trials of a people who had to en- 
counter so many difficulties face to 
face. In actual practice, our people 
found that it was healthier to meet 
reality on its own terms, and to at- 
tack the problems of life through 
constructive, God-inspired idealism 


instead of seeking to escape them. 
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Dr. Eisendrath chats with the author 


| peemgpentetd THE UNITED 
sTATES, Reform congregations 
are now being called upon to serve 
the cause of Liberal Judaism by 
providing the annual maintenance 
needs of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and the He- 
brew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion. 

In examining the situation, I am 
led to the conclusion that something 
has been wrong with our approach 
to our potential supporters. 

Let us first examine our “prod- 
uct.” Our institutions are the life- 
stream of our movement. The Union 
helps establish congregations, pro- 
vides temple prayer books and ma- 
terials, supplies religious school and 
adult textbooks, visual aids and 
other educational necessities. It 
maintains national offices, commis- 
sions, and staffs available to congre- 
gations for consultation and guid- 
ance on scores of different prob- 
lems which crop up during the year 
to plague a congregation. Whether 
the problem is in the field of syna- 
gogue architecture, administration, 
cultural programs, interfaith work, 
building fund drives, adult educa- 
tion, or other activities the Union 


stands ready to offer help. 


The Youth Program 

In an area of great concern to 
parents throughout the nation the 
Union has developed a program 
that is captivating the hearts and 
minds of our teenagers through the 
National Federation of Temple 
Youth. NFTY is our answer to the 
disease of juvenile delinquency. 

Of equal importance is the Col- 
lege-Institute which trains rabbis 
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The Lifestream of the Reform Movement 
by BENJAMIN H. SWIG 


General Chairman of the Combined Campaign 
and Vice-Chairman of UAHC 


for our congregations, trains can- 
tors and religious school principals 
and teachers, maintains libraries 
and research centers to keep aglow 
the traditional Jewish love of schol- 
arship and religious service. 

Looking at the problem purely 
from an economic standpoint, could 
any but a handful of our few 
wealthy congregations survive if 
they had to pay for services now 
rendered by our institutions ? Could 
any congregation alone provide the 
spokesmanship and the advocacy 
of high moral principles for our na- 
tional life? I think the imperative 
need for the strengthening of gur 
national institutions is clear. 

I wonder how many of you are 
familiar with the avenues of sup- 
port available to our institutions 
through the Combined Campaign. 
Last year we raised approximately 
$1,500,000. Of this total about 50 
per cent came from congregational 
dues assessments; slightly better 
than 40 per cent came from indi- 
viduals in the form of supplemen- 
tary gifts, and less than 10 per cent 
came from local welfare fund grants. 

These figures illustrate one impor- 
tant fact: Congregational dues 
assessments are not enough. 
The sooner we realize this the more 
positive will be our planning for the 
future. The support you render the 
Union and the College-Institute 
through the payment of dues is 
token support. You will not dis- 
charge your just responsibilities to 
our movement until you have made 
a supplementary gift to the Com- 
bined Campaign. This is the crux 
of our problem. Last year only 
16,332 individuals made _ supple- 
mentary gifts. That is why we did 


‘not reach our campaign goal. 


The estimated needs of our insti- 
tutions for the current fiscal year 
is $2,397,000. This is an attainable 
goal and should be met in full. From 
within our congregations comes the 
leadership and the financial re- 
sources for the bulk of Jewish phil- 
anthropic undertakings. Our con- 
gregations and our congregational 
members cannot plead poverty 
either in leadership or in financial 
resources, Our common task is to 
bring home to every congregation- 
al member his personal responsi- 
bilities to Judaism and to the future 
of his children. 

If each one of us adheres to the 
following, the success of our cur- 
rent campaign is assured: 

1. Set an inspiring example for 
other members of your congrega- 
tion by making your own individu- 
al gift generous and prompt. 

2. Volunteer to serve on your 
congregational fund-raising com- 
mittee for the personal solicitation 
of contributions for the Combined 
Campaign. Speak to your fellow 
congregants personally. 

3. Urge your congregation to 
schedule the Combined Campaign 
as a “must” in your annual program 
of events. The advancement of Re- 
form Judaism certainly deserves at 
least equal status with other fund- 
raising projects. 

Please accept my personal assur- 
ances that the national headquarters 
of the Combined Campaign will ex- 
tend to your congregation the full- 
est cooperation through speakers, 
literature and other fund-raising 
aids. I have outlined what we be- 
lieve to be the ingredients of a suc- 
cessful venture. The rest is up to you. 
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BOOKS 


THE Case For Liperat Rewicion. By 
Waldemar Argow. The Antioch 
Press. $2.50. 


The author, a graduate of Harvard 
Divinity School and an outstanding 
minister in Iowa, has presented the 
case for liberal religion with forth- 
right and incisive analysis. Mr. Ar- 
gow aggressively and vigorously de- 
fends religious rationalism as a posi- 
tive force which can enrich life and 
help solve many perplexities which 
face the modern world. 








BOOK PUBLICATION 


is a complex process involving many 
skills, imagination, understanding. If you 
have a manuscript—religious or general— 
write to us or send it directly. There is no 
obligation on your part, and you will 
have prompt attention by cooperative 
publishers who know their business. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
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489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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IsRAEL’S EMERGING CONSTITUTION: 
1948-1951. By Emanuel Rackman. 
Columbia University Press. $3.00. 

The struggle between contending 
political parties in Israel, the con- 
flict of rival religious groups, and the 
gradual evolution and construction of 
governmental ideals are expounded 
so that the average reader can get an 
understanding of the problems which 
faced the founding fathers of the new 
state. A splendid work by an able 
rabbi author. 


Octoser °43. By Aage Bertelsen. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 


Tiny Denmark with its proud heri- 
tage of liberty and true Christianity 
proved during the days of Hitler that 
neither Jews nor idealism were ex- 
pendable. Bertelsen, the modest au- 
thor, is a major figure in the drama 
of a hardy nation resisting the 
trench-coated goliaths of the Ges- 
tapo. With humor, pathos and a deep 
honesty he describes the manner in 
which the Danes, from king to taxi 
drivers, conspired to outwit the plans 
for making Denmark judenrein. The 
Jews were ferried to Sweden, their 
lives were spared and the conscience 
of Europe rests more easily because 
of the duty to humanity of the Danes. 


YossELE Rosensitatt, By Samuel 
Rosenblatt. Farrar, Straus and 
Young. $4.50. 


The much-abused adjective, fabulous, 
is just right in describing the cantor, 
Yossele Rosenblatt, here lovingly but 
not uncritically biographized by his 
erudite rabbi son. There never was 
a better cantor in America, and cer- 
tainly there never was such a com- 
bination of musical talent and piety. 
Readers of this irresistible narrative 
will feel a deep debt of gratitude to 
Yossele, the author, and the enlight- 
ened publisher. 


Biessep Is tHE Lanp, By Louis Zara. 
Crown. $3.95. 

A superb account of the lives of the 
first Jewish settlers of New Amster- 
dam by a true literary craftsman. As- 
ser Levy (spelled Ashur by the au- 
thor) emerges as the stalwart bat- 
tler for freedom who set the pace for 
wholesome Jewish integration into 
the American milieu. Reading this 
book is gripping experience. 


SPEAK TRUTH TO Power, A QUAKER 
Stupy OF INTERNATIONAL Con- 
FLICT. Prepared for the American 
Friends Service Committee. $1.00. 


For more than three decades, the 
Friends Service Committee has pi- 
oneered in the problem of peace- 
making, recognizing no _ enemies, 
seeking only to express a love of God 
in service. This short volume is the 
latest in a series of studies on ways 
to achieve world peace. It is de- 
scribed, correctly, as a “search for 
an alternative to violence.” Some will 
wonder about the practicability of 
pacifism in international matters. But 
is an atomic armament race more 
practicable? 


JewisH ADVENTURES IN AMERICA. 
By Elma Ehrlich Levinger. Bloch. 
$3.50. 


A charming chronicle of some of the 
highlights of American Jewish his- 
tory, written in such felicitous fash- 
ion that children will enjoy it and 
adults, too, will savor it. Typography 
is attractive and illustrations are 
good. 


THE JERUSALEM HEBREW-ENGLISH 
Biste. Ed. by M. Friedlander. 
Jerusalem Bible Publishing Co. 
$7.95. 


Very rare is a Bible with both Eng- 
lish and Hebrew texts. This edition, 
available in various sizes and at var- 
ious prices, should be welcome to 
those seeking a bilingual Bible. The 
publisher is located at 1 W. 64th St., 
New York City. 


CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM: AN AMERI- 
cAN Reticious Movement. By 
Marshall Sklare. The Free Press. 
$4.50. 


For the first time a major Jewish 
“sect” is dissected by a trained soci- 
ologist. Some of the findings are dis- 
concerting and would perhaps be 
equally so for any group subjected 
to the same scrutiny. The author finds 
that many nominal Conservative Jews 
know little about Conservatism, that 
official Conservative groups find it 
difficult to declare what Conservatism 
stands for, and the Conservative 
movement was virtually created by 
non-Conservative men eager to aid in 
adapting immigrants to American 
life. A fascinating study. 
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e From The Adult Education Kit 


OBLIGATIONS ot REFORM JEW 


By Rassi HERBERT BAUMGARD 
Temple Bai Israel, Elmont, N. Y. 


These suggested “obligations” are included in a new adult educa- 
tion kit recently issued by the NFTB. The kit contains in printed 
booklet form a series of four lectures by Rabbi Baumgard on “What 
is Liberal Judaism?” and a study outline and bibliography to assist 
brotherhoods in using this material in discussion groups. Samples 
of the kit were sent to brotherhood presidents and all rabbis. Addi- 
tional copies of the study outline, bibliography and obligations 
are available free, and copies of the booklet at cost, 10 cents each. 


The Obligation to Study— 
To Know 

Properly, a Reform Jew is one 
who is so well versed in the history 
and literature of Judaism that he is 
able to distill the essence of its 
teachings and emphasize it rather 
than the ceremonials of Judaism. 
The Reform Jew should be familiar 
with all aspects of Judaism. He 
should be the learned student who 
knows enough to separate essence 


from form. 


The Obligation to Teach 

One who is possessed of a burn- 
ing idea is not content to keep it 
to himself. Reform Jews must 
teach the cardinal principles of 
Judaism to the members of their 
families, to other Jews, and, ulti- 
mately, to non-Jews as well. Those 
who teach how life may be im- 
proved, it is said, are equal to 
those who create life. 
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The Obligation to Practice— 


To Do 


The justification for shedding 
Jewish observance of much of its 
ceremony is that we shall then be 
able to devote our greater energy 
to the projection of the essence of 
Judaism, the moral law, into all 


avenues of life. 


How Can We Fulfill 
These Obligations? 


No one can teach or apply that 
which he does not understand. For 
most of us, the task of fulfilling 
our obligation as Jews begins with 
a turning to the process of study. 

Brotherhood Institutes, Adult 
Education Classes, attendance at 
Services, self-study over basic Jew- 
ish works—all of these are paths 
which lead to the starting point. 
With study and understanding will 
come pride in being a Jew and 
ardor to advance its ideals. 

We can find ways to project our 
ideals through afhliation with our 
Temple SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE. 
In this committee we will learn 
what problems of our time need 
our most urgent attention. 

We must become propagators as 
well as defenders of the faith and 


teachers as well as students. 


World Union 

At its convention in Paris last sum- 
mer, the World Union for Progres- 
sive Judaism voted to make the 
National Federation of Temple 
Brotherhoods a constituent organ- 
ization. To assist the World Union 
in its pioneering effort to send a 
rabbi to Israel to establish a Re- 
form movement there, NFTB has 
asked its brotherhoods to obtain 
contributions. 
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By JACK FLEISHMAN 
President, Temple Emeth Shalom 
Men’s Club, Margate, N. J. 


Wren we started our temple at- 


tendance drive last year at Temple 
Emeth Shalom in Margate, N. J. 
we knew it was going to be suc- 
cessful. Any effort utilizing the 
“home visits” technique cannot 
fail. 

First we studied the ideas and 
ordered selected materials con- 
tained in the fine Temple Attend- 
ance Kit provided by the National 
Federation of Temple Brother- 
hoods. Foremost of these ideas is 
the “Suggestions for Friendly 
Home Visits.” Each Fall, NFTB 
issues a revised kit to help Reform 
congregations take full advantage 
of Religion in American Life 
(RIAL), the nation-wide non-sec- 
tarian advertising campaign de- 
signed to get all Americans to at- 
tend the church or synagogue of 
their choice. Copies of the kit are 
sent by NFTB to every rabbi and 
to the president of every temple, 
brotherhood and sisterhood. 

Our drive began without fan- 
fare. A committee and chairman 
were appointed, a meeting was 
held, and plans were made to get 
the campaign rolling the following 
Sunday. 

The way we figured it, we had to 
win. We had a dependable product 
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Bring them out to 
Worship Services 


to sell, a product tried and tested 
throughout the ages. Actually, we 
did not have to be salesmen. We 
simply had to ask for the order 
and it would be there. So we began 
the job of ringing the door bell of 
every congregant who was not a 
familiar face at the regular Friday 
night services at the temple. 

What we had not taken into ac- 
count was the fact that we had 
competition and plenty of it... 
competition that was deeply rooted 
and would fight to the bitter end 
for domination over the minds of 
those we were seeking to bring 
back into the fold. Who was our 
competitor? None other than for- 
midable Mr. Habit himself. Why 
bother going to temple on Friday 
night when it was so much easier 
to relax away the evening enjoy- 
ing TV or reclining comfortably 
on the sofa? Anyway, what could 
the rabbi tell us that we didn’t 


know already or hadn’t heard be- 
fore? 


Applied Psychology 

Thus came the rude awakening 
and our first rebuff. Here then was 
a real challenge—to recapture the 
minds of men and women and ex- 


tricate them from the comfortable 





rut into which they had fallen, to 
rekindle the flame and revive the 
spirit within them of a religious 
heritage that had been preserved 
from generation to generation. 

We met this challenge head on. 
We formed groups of two and 
again visited the members of our 
congregation. If the religious idea 
had to be sold to these people, then 
sell it we would. Only this time, 
we would use psychology and 
tact. 

Our prospect was not too sur- 
prised as he welcomed us into his 
home. During the early stages of 
upbuilding the temple, we often 
had been there for a donation for 
this, a donation for that. Buy a 
rafle here, support this function 
there . . . a seemingly endless bar- 
rage of ingenious methods to raise 
funds. A good cause, sure it was, 
but it still meant digging down 
and parting with money. Would 
there ever be an end to it? 

“T wonder what they want now,” 
our prospect probably mused as he 
eyed us warily, trying hard to play 
the charming host. 

“We want a pledge from you,” I 
began. Then the roof caved in. 

“What again!” cried our an- 
guished friend. “This is utterly im- 
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possible. I'll just have to say no.” 
And with that he dropped into a 
nearby chair, holding his head in 
his hands. His world, at least so it 
seemed, had just collapsed. I 
winked at my co-worker. This was 
the propitious moment we had 
been waiting for. 

“But, we don’t want a money 
pledge, we -pleaded. “We don’t 
want any money from you at all. 
We only want you and your 
family. We want a pledge that you 
will attend services this Friday 
night.” 

Slowly, our friend raised his 
head. Disbelief changed to under- 
standing, and a smile replaced the 
frown on his face. 

“On the level?” he cried. “You 
are not really here to collect 
money, and all you want is for us 
to attend Friday night services?” 
“Yes,” we replied emphatically. 
“That is all we want.” 

“Well,” our friend declared, 
beaming from ear to ear, “I never 
thought I was so important that a 
delegation should be sent to see 
me. I think it’s wonderful, and I 
will be delighted to attend with 
my family.” 

Then I took out the special 
pledge card in the kit and left it 
with him. That Friday night, he 
and his family were there. And so 
it went with many others. 

When our prospect passes this 
initial phase of our attendance 
project, making him a regular Fri- 
day night attendant is step num- 
ber two. This involves keeping 
after him until the habit of regular 
temple attendance becomes a fa- 
miliar way of his life. He then will 
be ready for the third and final 
phase—enlisting him in the ranks 
to enlighten others. 

Why not try it in your own 
congregation? The way we figure 
it, you have to win. It is impossible 
to lose. 
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PROFILES 


about men who have 
rendered outstanding 
service to Brotherhood 


One of the main reasons for the 
strength and growth of the Na- 
Temple 


Brotherhoods has been the con- 


tional Federation of 


tinued devoted service of its past 
national presidents. Typifying this 
service is Jesse Cohen, who for 
many years has been known as 
“Mr. Brotherhood.” 

President of NFTB from 1943 to 
1948, Jesse did an outstanding job 
this year in handling the important 
and difficult task of chairman of 
the Nominating Committee. 

When he takes on a job he al- 
ways carries it to a successful con- 
clusion. That is why he has been 
elected to some of the most respon- 
sible positions of any layman in 
Reform Jewry. In addition to the 
top posts in the Brotherhood, his 
first love, he also has been vice- 
chairman of the board of the 
Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, treasurer of the Syna- 
gogue Council of America and 
president of his temple, Beth 
Emeth, in Brooklyn. Like so many 
others, he became president of his 
congregation after serving as 
president of his brotherhood. He 
also was president of the Metro- 
politan Conference of Temple 
Brotherhoods, and rarely misses a 
meeting today. 

Jesse is a retired government 
employee. He was administrative 
assistant of the Tax Department of 
the City of New York for many 
years. His organizational ability 
also was recognized by the Albany 
Society of New York, which elected 
him president. 

A widower, he recently moved 
to a new home in Uniondale, Long 
Island, where he lives with his 
daughter, Mrs. Lionel Bennett, and 





ea 


Jesse Cohen 


her family. He also has a son, 
Richard, who lives in Hawthorne, 
N. Y. One of his greatest joys these 
days, in addition to attending 
brotherhood conferences, is play- 
ing with his three grandchildren. 
One of Jesse’s hobbies is cook- 
ing at home. And yet, he is one of 
the most well informed men on 
where to dine out in New York. 
On his 70th birthday recently, 
Emanuel Harris, poet laureate of 
the Metropolitan Conference, com- 


posed the following poem: 


TO JESSE COHEN 
AT SEVENTY 
When in review of memory and thought 


We contemplate the present and the past 
And scan the living record he has 


wrougnt 

In Brotherhood, his true love, first and 
last. 

Then can we pay anew, as oft before 

In youth, and now at three score years 
and te 

Honor and glory (none deserves them 
more} 

To one d ted to his fellow-men. 

When a helm, or working with the 
crew 


No task too great, no menial chore too 
small; 

No deals, no fawning on a favored few 

His only aim the common good of all. 

In Brotherhood his name leads every 
page. 

Across the land his praise is sweetly sung, 

And though his head be silvered o'er with 
age, : 

God grant his heart remain forever 
young. 
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IDEA 


By Davin Lesser CAPLAN 


Secretary, Baltimore Hebrew 


Congregation Brotherhood 


OX of the most encouraging 
and significant developments 
within our Jewish faith in recent 
years has been the increasing in- 
terest in adult Jewish education. 
This trend is evident not only 
among Reform Jews but among 
Conservative and Orthodox groups 
as well, and its importance is un- 
derlined by two basic factors: 

1. An increasing pride on the 
part of Jews in their religious faith 
and its heritage, and 

2. A growing awareness of, and 
a need for, the spiritual enrichment 
which Judaism has to offer. 

A direct outgrowth of the above 
is the Tri-Brotherhood Week-End 
Institute, initiated through the Bal- 
timore Council of Temple Brother- 
hoods and sponsored by the broth- 
erhoods of Baltimore Hebrew, Har 
Sinai and Oheb Shalom Congrega- 
tions. 

Last June, we completed our 
third annual session at Camp Airy, 
high in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of western Maryland. One of the 
pronounced purposes has been to 
offer a program of Jewish learning 
under the guidance of spiritual and 
lay leaders, in order to help create 
a more meaningful and purposeful 
Jewish way of life. The success of 
this program is fully attested by 
the tremendous enthusiasm of all 
who have participated. 
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The first session in June of 1953, 
under the direction of the Reform 
rabbis of Baltimore, attracted some 
sixty laymen who came searching 
and seeking, but not knowing fully 
what to expect. Amidst beautiful 
and intimate surroundings, and en- 
veloped by the warmth and frierid- 
ship of fellow men with a common 
purpose, they listened, contem- 
plated, studied and discussed such 
subjects as “Reform Judaism — 
Its Challenges and Opportunities,” 
“Psychology and Religion,” “The 
Ethics of the Fathers,” “Ceremo- 
nial Aspects of Reform Judaism,” 
“Worship Through Song,” and 
“What It Means to Be a Jew.” 

In June of 1954, again under the 
leadership of our own rabbis, one 
hundred and seven laymen gath- 
ered for a week-end devoted to 
the topic of “The Bible and To- 
day’s World.” 


Freehof Leads Discussion 


Last June, new heights of spirit- 
ual learning were reached by well 
over a hundred men who listened 
spellbound while Dr. Solomon B. 
Freehof discussed “Reform Juda- 
ism and Jewish Law.” Spiritual 
leader of Temple Rodef Shalom in 
Pittsburgh, Dr. Freehof was invited 
to guide the week-end in a discus- 
sion of a subject upon which he is 





recognized as the country’s leading 
authority. A brilliant speaker, with 
an amazing store of knowledge and 
a keenly penetrating sense of analy- 
sis, his lectures evoked interest and 
discussion to a degree hitherto un- 
evoked in many of those present. 


Dividing his topic into four dis- 
tinct groupings, he spoke first of 
“The Old Law and the New Life,” 
delving into such questions as: 
(a) Have we the right to abandon a 
God-given law? (b) Could not Re- 
form have been achieved through 
the development of the law, rather 
than through the rejection of its 
authority? (c) Is not the conserva- 
tive attitude more logical? (d) 
Can we maintain “the new life” in 
Judaism without a greater author- 
ity in law? 

In his discussion of “Worship 
and Ritual,” he dealt with indi- 
vidual participation in services, the 
increased conduct of the service in 
English and its resultant effects, 
the development of more family 
ritual, and many other Reform 
changes in the ceremonial mode of 


worship. 


His sermon on “Marriage and 
Divorce” involved a discussion of 
Jewish laws in their relation to civ- 
il laws, and a comparison of the 
Reform, Conservative and Ortho- 
dox approaches to this problem. 
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In his closing address on the sub- 
ject, “Jews and Non-Jews,” he 
delved into the official attitude of 
Christianity to Judaism, what Ju- 
daism thinks of Christians, har- 
monizing our liberalism toward 
Christians with the contempt we 
often hear old-fashioned people 
use, and the development of good 
will between faiths. 

Each lecture was followed by an 
open discussion led by Dr. Freehof, 
with our Baltimore rabbis serving 
as discussants, and the queries and 
comments developed at such a furi- 
ous pace that only the clanging of 
the dinner bell brought a tempo- 
rary respite to intellectual discus- 
sion. Even then, numerous little 
groups continued their talking 
throughout the meals and, more 
often than not, far into the nights. 

We in Baltimore have found our 
summer institutes to be most infor- 
mative. They have provoked much 
thoughtful and fruitful discussion 
of problems that go to the very 
heart of Judaism and have touched 
on subjects of increasing signifi- 
cance to Jewry today. Surrounded 
by an atmosphere of quiet serenity, 
among companions united by a 
common bond and purpose, the 
men return to their homes spiritu- 
ally and mentally refreshed, buoyed 
by the great teachings of our faith, 
and inspired to seek ever further 
a truly meaningful way of life. 


Miami Brotherhood 
Aids Flood Victims 


The recent hurricane’ which 
flooded sections of the Northeast, 
prompted the Men’s Club of Temple 
Israel in Miami, Florida to send 
NFTB $100 for use by Temple 
Brotherhoods whose congregations 
suffered flood losses. 

Any congregations that were hit 
by the destructive waters should 
advise the NFTB of their plight. 
Suggestions as to the disbursement 
of the money will be welcomed. 
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Brotherhood Gives 
Camp Scholarship 


By Maurice SERA 
President, Temple Sinai Youth 
Group, Toronto, Canada 


Last summer it was my privilege 
to receive a scholarship from Tem- 
ple Sinai Brotherhood to attend 
Camp Roosevelt, sponsored by the 
National Federation of Temple 
Youth. The camp is in Ohio, about 
10 miles from Cleveland. I was 
there for five days. 

Purpose of the camp is to train 
young people to be leaders in our 
temple youth groups and in Reform 
Judaism. It also aids in teaching us 
good citizenship. 

My morning discussion group 
was entitled “Amos and Hosea,” 
but it usually ended up in a discus- 
sion of our concepts of God. In 
the afternoon my discussion group 
was entitled “Code for Courtship,” 
during which we discussed dating. 

The morning classes were aimed 
at clearing up the questions of 
youth spiritually. In the afternoon 
we discussed personal questions. 
The very high spirit in the camp 
and relaxed attitude of all con- 
cerned gave us a good opportunity 
to share with each other our differ- 
ent concepts and we accomplished 
a great deal. 

My schedule was roughly this: 
morning service, breakfast, morn- 
ing discussion group, free time, 
lunch, rest period, afternoon dis- 
cussion group, free time, supper, 
evening service and program. 

During my free time I attended 
committee meetings. This was when 
I learned how to run a youth group. 

At the end of our day, about 
11:15, we had cabin prayers, 
which was a serious discussion, led 
by a different rabbi each night 
about any subject we chose. I 
think there was only one slip in 


the planning of the camp. They 
forgot to allow us time to sleep. 

I am grateful for the opportunity 
of attending the camp and I hope 
that our brotherhood and other 
brotherhoods will continue to sup- 
port such projects. 


Plan New York Area 
Temple Youth Camp 

A project to establish a temple 
youth camp in the New York area 
for the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations has been approved 
by the Metropolitan Conference of 
Temple Brotherhoods, in coopera- 
tion with the New York Federation 
of Reform Synagogues. Plans are 
underway to raise a fund of $150,- 
000 to purchase a camp property. 


New Affiliates 


Meridian, Miss., Congregation Beth 
Israel Brotherhood, Pres., Henry S. 
Loeb; Galveston, Tex., Temple 
B’nai Israel Men’s Club, Pres., Ben 
Nathan; Englewood, N. J., Temple 
Sinai Men’s Club, Pres., Saul Olz- 
man; Reseda, Calif., Temple Judea 
Brotherhood, Pres., Alfred Wach- 
tin; Indianapolis, Ind., Hebrew 
Congregation Brotherhood, Pres., 
Bernard Landman; Stamford, 
Conn., Temple Sinai Men’s Club; 
Los Angeles, Calif., Village Temple 
Men’s Club, Pres., Syd Lehman; 
Lindenhurst, N. Y., Beth Am Tem- 
ple Brotherhood, Pres., Harry 
Brandt; Brownsville, Tex., Temple 
Beth El Brotherhood; Palo Alto, 
Calif., Temple Beth Am Brother- 
hood, Pres., Max Fleischman; Sil- 
ver Spring, Md., Men’s Club of 
Temple Emanuel, Pres., Col. Irving 
Gray; Omaha, Neb., Temple Israel 
Brotherhood, Pres., Leo Nogg; 
Rome, Ga., Rodeph Sholom Men’s 
Club, Pres., Josh Shmukler. 
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Jewish Chautauqua Society 








Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


JCS Board Adopts 
$215,968 Budget 


To continue and expand its ac- 
tivities for better understanding 
and appreciation of Judaism, a 
program budget of $215.968 has 


Diary” starring Jeff Chandler, 
“The Art Linkletter Show,” and 
the Chicago Round Table on 
“Judaism and Christianity,” have 
been recorded, and others are 
planned. 

The new TV and radio shows 


been adopted by the Jewish Chau- will be produced in cooperation 
tauqua Society for the 1955-56 with the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and_ the 
Central Conference of American 


Rabbis. 


This newer mass education phase 


fiscal year. 

This includes $75,000 for the 
production and distribution of 
motion pictures about Judaism for 
television and group showings, 
and recordings for radio broad- 
cast. Two films, “Let There Be 
Light and “This Is Our Faith,” 
already have been completed, and 
a third is in production. Three 


will not curtail in any way the 
long established JCS program in 
the colleges. Lectures by rabbis at 
more than 450 colleges are being 
scheduled during the current aca- 
demic year. In 20 of the univer- 


Skeptic’s sities the Society will sponsor 


radio shows, “The 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITY HAS NEW JCS COURSE—The newest resident lectureship on Judaism 
sponsored by the Jewish Chautauqua Society was instituted recently at American University, 
Washington, D.C. Shown here as the Society presented 14 Jewish reference books to the 
college library, left to right are: Rabbi Balfour Brickner, of Temple Sinai, who teaches the 
course; Bernard H. Conn, NFTB-JCS Board member; Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, university president; 
Miss Ann Jensen, librarian, and Dr. Ralph C. John, dean of students and head of the Depart- 


ment of Religion. 
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courses on Judaism for college 
credit. Jewish reference books will 
be donated to colleges requesting 
them. Next summer, the JCS will 
plan to assign rabbis for week- 
long engagements at 150 Christian 
church youth camps. 

To realize these goals, however, 
all temple brotherhoods must 
achieve their minimum JCS 
quotas, and many must exceed 
them. Memberships and contribu- 
tions to support this vital work are 
welcomed. For a copy of the latest 
annual report, write the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, 838 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Frat Makes Rabbi 
JCS Life Member 


Pi Tau Pi last summer became 
the first fraternity to take out a 
life membership in the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society. It will honor 
the memory of Rabbi-Ben Frankel. 
Pi Tau Pi is a National Jewish so- 
cial fraternity, which intensifies the 
interest of its members in religious 
and philanthropic activities. 

Four other JCS life memberships 
recently were announced: Joseph 
L. Winard, Newark, N. J.; Edward 
V. Lee, White Plains, N. Y.; Tem- 
ple Emanu-El B’ne Jeshurun, Men’s 
Club, Milwaukee, Wis., in honor of 
George H. Lowe, past president, 
and Temple Beth Israel Men’s Club, 
Portland, Ore. 

Life memberships are $1,000; 
payment may be spread over four 
years at $250 a year. 
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Sisterhood Si Optcs 


OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 


838 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 








The Festival of 


N FRIDAY evening, December 

9, in Jewish homes all over 
the world, the first of the Chanuko 
candles will be lit. On seven suc- 
ceeding days this ceremony will be 
repeated, a candle being added 
each day. 

Chanuko is an historic festival, 
commemorating the victory of the 
Jews under the leadership of Ju- 
dah Maccabee and his brothers of 
the Hasmonean family over the 
forces of Antiochus, ruler or Syria. 
But this was more than a military 
or even a political victory. It was 
a victory of those who were stead- 
fast in their opposition to Helleni- 
zation and especially in their 
refusal to serve the Grecian gods. 
This struggle may well have been 
the first war for religious liberty. 

The enemy defeated, the Jews 
set about cleansing their Temple 
which had been defiled by the Syri- 
ans. On the 25th day of Kislev their 
task was completed and the altar 
rededicated with great ceremony. 
An eight day festival was decreed. 

The earliest celebrations did not 
include the kindling of the lights. 
These had probably been associ- 
ated with an older festival which 
occurred at the same time of the 
year. This festival was gradually 
replaced by Chanuko and the cere- 
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mony of the lights taken over. In 
order to give this ceremony a re- 
ligious basis, the legend of the 
small cruse of oil which burned for 
eight days was invented. 
Chanuko is one of our most re- 
cent festivals and the only one with 
a demonstrable historical basis. 
The oldest historical sources deal- 
ing with the festival are the two 
books of the Maccabees which are 
part of the Apocryphal literature. 
Chanuko is known as the Festi- 
val of Lights, not only because the 
kindling of the lights is part of the 


THE MEMBERS of the Virginia Street Temple 
Sisterhood, Charleston, West Virginia, make 
many attractive useful products which are 
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Light 


ritual associated with it but as a 
symbol of the victory of the light 
of wisdom, justice, and freedom 
over the darkness of ignorance, in- 
justice, and slavery. Its message 
is as meaningful today as it has 
ever been. Intolerance and injus- 
tice are still rampant throughout 
the world. Within our midst are 
Jews who. like the Hellenists of 
that earlier era, are unconcerned 
with the preservation of our reli- 
gious and cultural heritage. Like 
those heroes of olden days, we 


have a twofold battle to wage — 


sold in their Judaica shop. Mrs. Leonard M. 
Fine is shown below with some of these. 
Other sisterhoods have similar shops. 
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against the forces of intolerance 
and oppression without and against 
apathy and disinterest within our 
own ranks. 

While Chanuko has this real re- 
ligious significance, it is certainly 
not one of the most sacred of our 
festivals It is, on the other hand, 
one of the most joyous. It is a holli- 
day for the entire family, especial- 
ly the children for whom it is a 
season for parties, games, presents 
and merriment. 

Sisterhoods are playing an ex- 
tremely important role in helping 
to create the joyous atmosphere 
surrounding this festival as well as 
in attempting to establish in reality 
its basic religious message. 

Chanuko parties, whether they 
involve the entire congregation, the 
Sisterhood, the religious school, 
youth group or golden-age group, 
are more often than not sponsored 
by the Sisterhood. Such parties 
may feature dramatic presenta- 
tions, singing, and refreshments, 
especially the traditional potato 
pancakes, 

When children are involved in 
these parties there are generally 
games using the dreidel, the Chan- 
uko top. This top has a Hebrew 
letter on each side—nun, gimmel, 
hay, shin—which have been pre- 
sumed to be the initial letters for 
the words “Nes godol hoyoh shom” 
(A great miracle happened there). 
Chanuko songs, games and recipes 
may be found in the little pam- 
phlet, “We Celebrate Chanuko,” by 
Rabbi Leonard Mervis, which is 
available from the Commission on 
Synagogue Activities, 838 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., at a 
cost of $.05 each. NFTS has a con- 
siderable number of programs for 
Chanuko, one copy of which may 
be had upon request. 

Sisterhoods are also bringing 
the joy of Chanuko to groups and 
individuals outside of their congre- 
gations. Through the Committee 
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THIS UNI 
created by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Schwartz of 


QUE holiday greeting card was 


Paterson, N. J. It is a photograph of a 
scene that might have existed in an Ameri- 
can Jewish home during the early years of 
our history. The menorah dates from then. 


on Emergency Services, Chanuko 
packages are sent to men and wom- 
en in our armed forces who are 
stationed in lonely outposts. Just 
how much these packages mean to 
the recipients may be gauged from 
the following letter which was re- 
ceived by the Sisterhood of Tem- 
ple Beth El, Great Neck, N. Y., 
from an airman stationed in New- 
foundland: “I felt that I must write 
to you of my sincerest appreciation 
for remembering someone who is 
compelled to be away from home 
at this time of the year. .. . Chanu- 
ko seems to have taken on a new 
meaning to me here in Newfound- 
land. . . . The Jewish population 
CHANUKO DECORATIONS in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Irving Langson, Chicago, Illi- 


nois, members of Beth Emet, The Free Syna- 


gogue, Evanston, Illinois. 





on the base isn’t very high so the 
idea of someone at home remem- 
bering Jewish servicemen at 
Chanuko was especially welcome.” 
Another Sisterhood, that of the 
Wilshire Boulevard Temple, Los 
Angeles, Calif., distributes Chanu- 
ko boxes filled with candy, cookies 
and small presents to the inmates 
of the various state institutions. 
Under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on World Union for Progres- 
Activities, Sister- 


hoods send packages of candies. 


sive Judaism 


school and play materials to chil- 
dren in religious schools overseas. 
But perhaps the most important 
role that the Sisterhood plays is in 
helping its members make the cele- 
bration of Chanuko meaningful in 
their own homes. Well in advance 
of the holiday a great many Sister- 
hoods conduct Chanuko workshops, 
through which their members gain 
a deeper understanding of the 
background and meaning of the 
festival and learn new and interest- 
ing ways of celebrating it. To help 
Sisterhoods conduct such a work- 
shop, NFTS has published “A 
Leader’s Discussion Guide for a 
Chanuko Workshop,” by Gertrude 
S. Hyman. Sisterhoods may obtain 
one copy free of charge by writ- 
ing to the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, 838 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 21, N. Y.; addi- 
tional copies cost $1.00. 
Sisterhoods have also been en- 
couraging their members to dec- 
orate their homes with Chanuko 
symbols. Last year, a window trim- 
ming contest was sponsored by the 
Levittown (N.Y.) Reform Temple 
Sisterhood. Dreidels, 
and lions of Judah pranced merri- 


menorahs. 


ly across many of the windows of 
Sisterhood members, adding much 
to the holiday spirit. A home deco- 
rations contest was sponsored by 
the Women of Mizpah, Chicago. 
Ill. and the Sisterhood of Temple 
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READY to send a joyous “welcome to the new baby” is the Union- 


gram from the new Packet of Uniongrams for Special Days. A 


folder of thoughts for well-wishers is included in the Packet. 


Pyare Uniongrams 
have recently been pouring 
into NFTS headquarters for a 
newcomer. It is a most attractive 
new Packet of UNIONGRAMS FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS, a handsome addition 
to our Uniongram family. The new 
Packet contains ten Uniongrams, 
each of which bears a charming 
original design in beautiful fresh 
colors along its border. The design 
on each Uniongram is appropriate 
to the’ occasion for which it is in- 
tended: the Holy Days, Confirma- 
tion, Birthday, Wedding, Welcome 
to Baby, Anniversary, Illness, and 
“In Time of Sorrow.” The Packet 
is completed by two Uniongrams 
which read “Best Wishes” and can 
be used on various occasions. In 
addition to the ten Uniongrams and 
matching envelopes, the artistic 
packet contains a folder of sug- 
gested messages which may be in- 
scribed on the Uniongrams. The 
entire Packet sells for only $2.50. 
The new addition to our family 
seems to have been a much-longed 
for arrival. The response from Sis- 


terhoods was immediate and enthu- 
siastic. The new Uniongrams are 
far more attractive and imaginative 
than commercial greeting cards. 
They are also more personal be- 
cause there is room on each of them 
for a written message. 

In addition to their artistic and 
utilitarian value, here is an oppor- 
tunity for every Sisterhood mem- 
ber to contribute her share to the 
Youth, Education and _ Sister- 
hood (YES) Fund. The purchase 
of one Packet of UNIONGRAMS FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS at $2.50 will fulfill a 
member’s obligation to the YES 
Fund, since 80 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of: Uniongrams 
-in this case two dollars per packet- 
is allocated to that fund. 

The YES Fund provides Sister- 
hood members with an exciting op- 
portunity to participate in the 
strengthening and expansion of Re- 
form Judaism. The proceeds from 
this fund will, in proportion to 
monies received, be allocated for 
student aid to eligible students at 
the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 


AN ADDITION 
TO THE FAMILY 







Institute of Religion, the develop- 
ment of our Sisterhood program 
and the youth activities program 
of our parent body, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 
Every Sisterhood will wish to meet 
this challenge by contributing its 
full quota of $2.00 per member. 
By purchasing a sufficient num- 
ber of regular Uniongrams (in 
standard or miniature size) or just 
one Packet of UNIONGRAMS FOR SPE- 
CIAL DAYS, a Sisterhood member 
will have done her share toward 
completing her Sisterhood’s quota. 
Surely, every member will be able 
to use not one but several of these 
Packets. How 


sreeting cards are sent out each 


attractive many 
year? How many notes are written 
on special occasions? Here is a 
greeting card and note combined 
in a uniquely attractive format. 
Sisterhood members will find a 
use for each and every item in our 
new Uniongram packet. So, buy 
your UNIONGRAMS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
now as Your Exciting Share in the 


YES Fund. 


TEN LITTLE UNIONGRAMS printed in three colors are parading your way from the New Packet of Uniongrams for Special Days which also 


includes matching envelopes and a folder of stimulative messages. Two dollars of the $2.50 which you pay is your contribution to YES. 
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KEFUKM 


A HISTORIC MOMENT in the life of the Sisterhood of Keneseth Israel, Phila., Pa., was the 
“Cornerstone Luncheon” at which the guests signed their names in the Book of Gold which was 
to be placed in the cornerstone of their new building. Nearly $2,500 was raised at this 
luncheon for the building fund. L. to r. are Mrs. Sigmund Greenbaum, Chairman of the Day, 
Rabbi Bertram Korn, Mrs. Harry Baron, President of Keneseth Israel Sisterhood, Mrs. Nathan 
Berg, Chairman of the Golden Book, Mr. Lester Hecht, President of Reform Congregation 


Keneseth Israel and Mrs. Julian Bers, Program Chairman. 


Have You Read 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 
A Brief Study 
With Reference to the Principles of Judaism 
BY FRANCES A. THOMAS 


Just Off The Press 


It is must reading for every well-informed person in this 


atomic age. 


Included are sections on the United Nations; World Politi- 
cal Problems; World Economic Problems; Nationalism. 
Colonialism and Human Rights; Disarmament; and The 
Citizen and Foreign Policy. Of especial interest is the sec- 
tion on Peace and Judaism by Albert Vorspan, which re- 
lates these burning issues to the ethical principles of 


Judaism. 


Keep Abreast of the Times! 


Order your copy of this informative booklet from the Na- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SIsTERHOODSs, 838 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. The cost is only $1.00, plus 


postage. 





FESTIVAL OF LIGHT 
(Continued from page 28) 


Beth Israel, San Diego, Calif. spon- 
sored a tour of the homes of their 
members in order to view the 
Chanuko decorations. 

Chanuko is the season of big 
business for the Sisterhood Judaica 
shop. They supply Chanuko meno- 
rahs, candles, greeting cards, wrap- 
pings, decorations and dreidels. 
It is an excellent place to purchase 
Chanuko presents for both young 
and old. Many Sisterhoods sell at- 
tractive products made in their own 
workshops. The Judaica shop usu- 
ally stocks some of the attractive 
interesting books dealing with the 
festival as well as with other Jew- 
ish subjects which are published by 
the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations for all age levels. 
The UAHC has also produced a 
series of delightful holiday records 
for children. one of which is “The 
Chanuko Story.” Sisterhood Juda- 
ica shops may purchase these rec- 
ords at a discount. Further infor- 
mation about places to purchase 
products for Judaica shops may be 
found in “Your Sisterhood Judaica 
Shop.” one copy of which is avail- 
able free of charge to every Sister- 
hood; additional copies are $.35. 

The accomplishments of Sister- 
hoods in this area are impressive, 
but even more impressive is the 
job that they are doing in vitalizing 
the historic significance of Chanu- 
ko. Through their programs and 
study courses, through their work 
with religious schools and youth 
groups, they are helping our re- 
ligious and cultural heritage sur- 
vive and are transmitting it to the 
next generation. And through their 
interfaith, peace and world rela- 
tions and social action programs 
they are playing a part in combat- 
ing intolerance and __ injustice 


throughout the world. 


AMERICAN JUDAISM 





